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^Some Early Wid Curren'^ Studies ot Rural Churches 
Williaiu'H, Dreier , 

• H ■ ■ ' ■ 

Rural Chxirch Life in the Middle West (Landis, 1922) repdrts on Clay 
County, loW&^and Jennings County, Indiana. Th<? northwest Iowa County had 16 

* • 

townships, 12 coraniunities , 33 churches, and an average of one ch\|irch^for each 

508 people.' The last page (Landis, 1922;89) was an advertisement which 

announced "Unique Studies of Rural America, Town and Country Series, Twelve 

Volumes, mad© under the direction of Edmund deS, Brunner, Ph.D^, What the 

Protestant Churches Are Doing and Can Do in Rural American—the Rest^lto of Twonty- 

■ " e '> . " 

six Intensive County Surveys. The ad indicated eight volumes w^e ready and 

'•* ^ • . 

four were forthcoming. During the decade of the ISEO's about 1,000 counties « 

*\ ' . ' ' 

w6re completed in the surveys. (Nelson,- 197^:3) Many of these additional 

studies werp completed in the decades following World WaT I. Among them ^ 
wflffl "Rural Churches and Community Integration^ by Bultena, (1944). '^ Tho. 
location was a sixj square mile rural are?(„ about i^n miles east of Madison, 
Wiscohsin^with a density of^aboiiit 35 persons per square mile. It included 
18 churches and the people rejaresented ^ diff erent ' churches (Bultena, 1944: 
259). . The study coqcltjded the rural church serves to integrate famiOy", 
occ^pational, nationality, statute grojips, and the like, rather than 
community groups based on localities. 

The Negro's Church Mays & NicholsoA (19^3) was the first comprehensive ' 
contefflporary stufdy of the Negro church (Mays, 1933:V)j It was based on^60^ r 

urban churches located in 12 metropolitan areas of the north and south ' 

.1 - - ' 

and included such .places as Atlanta, BaS|.timore, Birmingham, Chicago, Detr6it, ' 

New Orleans and. Philadtelphia, plus 185 rural^churches in the four counties' - 
of Fort Bend, 40 miles southwest aCJpiiston, Jexas;' Peach, 60 miles south- 
west of Macon, Geprgia; Montgomery, around the city of Montgomeiy in south ^ ' • 
central Alabam; and Orangeburg, 60 mile^ south of Columbia, South Carolina. 
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The inaral churches average membership was aj^pfoxiraately 145 1 compared with 

585 for the iirban churches. Five of the seventeen chapters in the study 
deal with specific aspects of rural churches; such as membership, ministry, 
program, finances and, over churcl^ing. ( ^ 

The -first Negix) church in America is reported to have been in ^ rural 
area and was founded at Silver filuf^, South Carolina, between th^ years of 
1773-1775* A George Liele who preached there was liberated by his master 
and it is generally believed he wa6 instrumental in organizing 'the first 
Negro Baptist Church in the city of jSavannah in about 1779. (Woodson, 19^:41) 
The •f J|rst black cjiurches in both rural and urban Araeripa thus began about 
the same' time. * 

A number of early^ cooperative researchr^tudies were made by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and State Experiment Stations f611owing World War' I. 
Some of these were listed by Galpin in his! memoirs (1938:50) and a number / 
have been restijdied. In the first study in 1920jWade County, North Caroling 
had a popu3,ation of 75tl55 wluch included the city of Raleigbr(pppulation 
24,428),. (Zimmerman, 1922). The 1950 restudy was made to c^terraine the 



/ 



changes in locality groups in Wade Comity during 'the ti^enty-f ive years 

and to determine the changes in service areas, (Mayo and Bobbitt, 1951:7) 

By 1950 the county had a population of 136,450 and Raleigh had 65,000 or 4^ 

percent as compared with 33 percent -in 1920. Only the area beyond the major 

^ ■ ■ * ■ 

city of Raleigh was studied, the total square miles amounted to 858 in 19 

townships. ' * 

The early "tpwn and country" series had' the church and particularly the 
Protestant church as its main focus. The Wade County Study, like other early 
'^cooperative research studies, aimed at g^^tting at the primary groups or local 
neighborhoods, and therefoi^e, studied -J^he organization of the s^dxce centers" 
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, which the farm people' were at that time using-trade centers, schools, churches 
lodgeis, and other than neighborhood organizations and services. (Mayo, I95I13) 
The groups found in Wade Counjty numbered I33 in 1922 and 19? in 19ii8. . 
Ainong both ihe white and Negro groupa were some and 17) which were present 
• in 1922 but not in 19^^. The groups which did not reappear were compared with 
those which persisted. Among the 27, missing White groups, HQ percent had 
schools and ^1 percent had ^hu^hes. i among those that persisted 83 percent h^d 
• schools and 7^ had churches. Among ijhe 17 Negro groups missing in 
^ m?, 47 percent had schools and 42- pbr cent 'had churches, while among thos^ 
that persisted 77 percent had schools land 60 percent had churches. 

Early in the deca^, of the 1950 'eVs tetter Mather (1952: i'i) 
. : state in the introduction of their, paper, on Particioatinn .n-..:.„ ..J, .. 

ha,^et l?s^.kTrri:^T:Z^^^^^ -al church . / 

. . ru^a church, and mosS^the^esul?^ studaes, mostly not fcJcused upon the 
research. The purpSe h^as been S assLh?"- "^^"^^ ^experiment station 
major infonnatiSn now avSlable conce^^ fSt°"' paper the 

- cipation and non-particiStion in the^ffl ^ u f ^°°i^ted with parti- 
serious students of tile proSem. ^ °^ the more 

^The table of contents^on this paper lists fourteen .items beg'inning " 
with "Sex" and "Age-and concludi^ wi^h "Denominational Choice. " The 
bibllograp^ has 73 separate items, with 5 dated in the 192O.S.. 18 in the ' 
1930.S; 36 in^,r940.s; 11 in the I950.S; and 3 were undated. Specific - 
. rererence wiia .e\ade to some of these studies in later chapters of the ' 



research. 
One of 



•most ocprehensive stucUe, of one state's rural churches / 
or the post^rld War II period „a. hased on 99 rando^ selected townships 
rro„ the m oo^ties i„ Missouri (Hepple. 195V). The base data wa. col. - 

laoted in 1952 and the seven resulting huUetins were r^Wed in maal 
Ssoiolfiar bitween 1958 and I970 (Ha..lnger. l970O54). Bach to«,ship 
averaged over five churches, as a totaMf 534 loc., 

' , 5' ^ °°"e«eation= we're found 



and over half, 343 1 were located in the open country, 120 ^in sm^l villages, 
and 71 were in large villages. About one-fotirth were of the sect type and 
three-fourths chiuKjh type. 

During the 1960*s one of the most popular and widely read studies of' a 
ral coimmmity was about a village in upper New Yorkf, this widely read text 
gave a complete report of the village, its people, politics, sctxools.; and 
-churches (Vidich, 1958). In 1950 the village had a population of 2,601 and 
four churches. .In addition' there were *si^& other churches in the township 
<Vidicht 1958:232). Only one of the 12 was of the sect "type. No disUnctioh 
is made as to whether iAje seven churches located outside the village were in 
the open country ^r in the five hamlets (Vidich, 19^: Id). With a total 
polulation of 3,000 it means the area had an averfg<^, qf 250 people per church. 

One of the many interesting sta't raents found in this study is -made in 
the chapter "Religion and the Affirmation of the Present." 




In consequence, although the cfiurches organize the major portion of 
the public life of the community, »tiheir activities "involve only t'he 3OO- 
.. 400 persons who are interested in dfiurch activites. This,' of course is 
only a small portion of the 1,700 adults involved in the -life "of the 
community, Nevertheless, ,the multiplication of the activities of these 
MOO people, hy participation in numerous church programs and social 

^? ^^^^L^i *° ^^""-^ appearance of dominating the whole 

of the public life of the entire community. (Vidicl), 1958:234) 

Church and church membership in Green County, west central Iowa, was 
atudied as part of a larger regeairdh 6n the. impact of population #iange on 
rural comraunitjMif e. (Kenkel, I962). Jhe^three towns in tiTe counVh5° 
19 churches, the ^raall villages I5, and 8 wer6 in the open countiy. fhi^ was 
an average of one church for each, 3^2 residents.. The- county includes"^ 16 town- 
ships and 14,379 people in i960 compared with 15,544 in 1940 and 12,716' in 1970. 
The county was served hy ^our public school districts (State of Iowa, 1973:89). 

phiirches and changing school districts were studied in Van Buten County 
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in the southeast corner of Iowa by Dreier (I963). This is a historic county 
in Iowa, located on the Missouri border and divided by the Des Moines River, 
It has an area of about tv/elve townships and in I963 there were 30 churches in 
the five smill and three larger villages, plus 7 in the open country for a 
' total of 37 compared with 46 churches in 1933 (Dreier, 1963:27). ' The area had 
80 local school districts in 1933 and three in I963. In I933 thc^re was^ • 

% 

church for every 274 residents of the county as cprapared with 264 in I963. 
, The population had decrea^d from 12,^03 to 9,778 in those 30 years. In 1970 
the population had further declined to 8,643. 

A rural, county in southwest Kansas with a i960 population of 2,990 was 
restudied in I967. There was a church for every 230 people and six were pcated 
in the large villages, five in the sraali villages and two in the open country. 
(Mays, i968:99). In 1940, this county' was identified as a "dust-bowl" 
disorganized community by Bell, (1942). In 1937 the county had two, high 
schools and six elementary schools and these, centers were the same in I962 but 
_ ^the total enrollifient had increajftd from 485 to 946 students (Mays, 1968:92). 
The number of school taxing units or districts had decreased from 29 in 1929 • 
to 9 in I96k.- By 1970 the small village? had grown from 686 to l,l6l, the, , ' 
, larger villages from 1,077 to 1,208, and the population of the county was - 
3,672 or. one church per 283 inhabitants. . 

Also restudied fifteen years later, were the sara,e 99 "randomly selected 
Missouri- townships first chosen/ in \?52. The numBer of churches had changed- 
JTrom 554 to 511 in I967 (Hassinger, 1970:358); This represented a\.3 
percent decrease but 69 groups had ceased to exist and 46 new churches had ^ 
been started. The "church, type" groups had lost a net of 29 or 7.9 percent 
and the "sect type" groups gained 6 or 4.2 percent. J^osses were most likely 
tb oca. in the open cou.t^ and villages of "v^de, 200 population and additions 
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vere most likely to be in larger rural places of 1,000 4o ^$^99 (Hassinger, 
1972:428). . ' ■ ' ■ 

The local church and the town-country cpnimunity wai3 examined currently ^ 
(1969) and historicaUy hy Smith and others froft 'the Garrett Theological ^ 
. Seminary (Smith, 1969). The study first poijited out that "rural" was not 
a synonym foT "farm" and then con^ued with a chapter* entitiedMTrom Teaia 
Haul to Non-Metropolitan 'Commtoity". (Smith, Z969tl3)r The thread of concern 
for the rural community (church) can be seen as sfarttng^witli the August 10, 
1908, appointment of the Commission on Country Life by President Theodore 
Roosevelt. This led next' to the Coramitt^ on Social and Religions Surv^e 
of the National Council of Churchefi, designed by deS. Brunner (Landis, 1922:89). 
Then the "Early Co-Operative Research" studies orgahiaed by C, J.. Galpin from 
the liUVision of Farm Population and Rural lAfe, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
United States Department of Agriculture, which were published between 1921 and 
1926 (Mayo, 1950:6). A decade later qarl C. Taylpr selected six veiy 
different • rwral communities caught in the depression times of the thirties and 
these were researched and the studies were puBlished ty the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in the early 19^0 's (Mays, 1968:137). 

While the introduction to the report of the Commission, on Country 
Life said in I9II: "The timewhas arrived when the church must take a larger 
leadership, both as an institution and through its pastors, in the social 
reorganizations of rural life" (Smith, 1969:15), it seems evident from this 
review of some of- the studies and restudies between 1920 and 1970 that the 
church had become less of an influence in the community in the sense that with 
each decade the rui-al population Was declining and seemed forced to aqcept its 
leadership from institutions and groups outside the church and community (Vidich, 
1958: 313) . iTideed the very church type groups which were represented by 



deS. Brunner and Smith were signif iqantly decrea&ng even in number, while the 

others or sect type chizrches, barely re^esented in t^e 25 historical works 
and 22 specific works on the town and country chizrch (Smith' I969V83-85) , 
were increasing (Hassinger,^ 1970:358). 

Near the conclusion of the report on the role pf rural socia]^ science 
in Theological education, iSmith makes this statement :^ "One professor pointed^ 
out that "The pastor is not only a man of Gpd ^t a man of knowledge" ' in the 
town-coxmtiy community. Through him the contributions ^of modem knowledge, - 
not only in theological but in all the fields X>t study, move into the community." 
(Smith, 1968: 56) • /The rural coraravujity moved into the^^Qtant hearing of all 
knowledge when the Rural Electric Coop\ brought the radio to the farm and . 

Village in the Oate '30>s and 40 's. Although rural is qlkssified-as nonr 

/ 

metrop6litaji, it received the same metropolitan poi^ of 'vgLew with the coming 
of tele^ijsipn in the 75Q*s ^ahci_*60«s. • The^-xwal immunity no longer depends 
upon the church for knowljsdge in all the fdelds of stud|y, but the rural people 

continue to depend upon the church to provid^ their theolpgy and ida»^of God. 

In' the first foMr years of the decade of the *70*s the official journal 
of the Rural Sociological Society has published sixteen issues and about :15b' 
extended and brief articles. Seven articles in the ^^irst 14 issues have bfe^- 
concerned with, the chWch in the rurAl society. Two of * the articles reix)rted 
on the restudy of the churches -in -99 randomly selected Missoiiri townships 
and have already been mentioned (^ssinger^ 1970 and Hassinger,' 1972). A 

brief comment about each of the other five studies and about one i^ecent book 

i* 

9*11 conclude this, review. Three arta,cles came from a national study of the'' 
United Prestyterian Churqh in the U.S.A. made Nelson (1970 and 3.971) and 
Nelgo^ and Frost (1971). Substantial xural^urban differences amon^ Preslyterians 
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(m jueasured ty a 72-item questionaire and an Guttman Scale fdr civli 

' ■ - • . I : ■) 

rights) in . attitudes toward race relations |rere found, 'with rur^ dwellers 



• and especially 'rural laiiy, elders in the- local church - more conservative 

(Nelson, 1970:^61). ' 

Using secondary analysis of Gallup •Poll (fata Nelson and others (1971)' 

expected that there would be an inverse relatiQnship between residence and 

conservatism,, th^t is , ' religioxis orthodoxy. This expectation was confirmed 

and they conclude, not that rural residents are more religioHs; rather^ they 

are more conservative in ideology (Nelson and others, 1971:39^). 

The study of residence, Stnomie, and receptivity to education was made 

from interviews j6f a purposive sample drawn from a total of 18 churches^ selected 

'hj random saniple froid a listing of Presbyterian churches in a ''five state Southern 

Appalachian region (Nelson and Frostf 1971:524). They conclude: 

Rural residents^of Sotithemt Appalachia, though- more likely to attidbute 
success to a gdod femicationf actually seem to place* less emphasis upon 
— ^ucatiQQ, as measured by the amount^ of education desired for a son. * " 

Attribution of success to good education can be best viewed as being / 
part of the fatalistic culture of these people. (Nelson* ^ahd Frost, 1971:531) / 

Earlier in the study, in speaking of the sample, the writer noted lower-class 

respondents were under repres^ted-and tH^ class bias of the sample was due to 

the fact that the Prestytlerian denomination draws more heavily from the middle 

and upper .classes, in comparison to the majority of denominations in the regioA 

(Nelsoh and Frost, 1971:524). • • ' / 

( 

A br^ef article on rurality and traditional morality in America is 
based *on a sample of sophomore high school students collected from the same 
69 Pennsylvania rural communities , studied in 19^7, I960 and^l9:^0 (Willits and ^ 
others, L973:38). twelve Jlikert-type item scale^to measure the degree of 
conservatism or traditionalismof youth toward certain behaviors^ Mafi=jiae^. 
» The number sampled wjs 2,601, 3,8^ and 5f429; and students each year were 



coinpa3»ed ty place of residence; farm, open country nonfarm, and town. School 
areas were the same in all three years and in 19^7 the towns had a population / 
of 2,500 or less. The stucjy concludes that in absolute terms the amount of ^ 
variance explained by place of residence is . not large. However, a careful re- 
examination of the data showed that the amount of change was generally greatest 
for the town grouping and least in the fjarm category (Willits and otheM, 19735 

43) • The number by residents is not reported and only two of the twelve items 

♦ ■ 

ha)p3 a slight relation religion. While the mean conservative score wals sig- 
nificantly less for town than l\)r farm youth in 1970, on the two items 
''Irregular Church Attendance" and "Sabbath labor," the difference (decrease 
in cons^rvativp mean score) were even greater when faim scores for 1947 were 

^ compared vdth 1970 on, these and most other items (Willits and others, 1973:41). 
The seventh article in Rural Sociology deals ^Vith the Amish and their 
survival. Traditional Amish agriculture has been the expression of a core 
culture where a harmonious l>alance among God, nature, family, and community 
was the goal (Stoltzfus, 1973:X99)« . Because of thifti the Amish are recogr^zed 
ds a special group within the rural society and withih the organized church. 
In this study, conducted* among four of the twelve geographical Amish church 
districts in Illinois, personal interviews, from 2.5 to 4 hours in length, 
were conducted with a 50 percent random sample of three of the fouKdistricts. 
One of the conclusions was that the Amish altejTnative to efeo-involverte^t 
iA comply technology and high material Consumption ds an elaborate 
egoi^^involvement in family' and community (Stoltzfus, 1973:205). 

A recent book witten by Banks (1972) from the black ]Bvaiigelical 
viewpoint, has very little at all to say about the rural black church. The 55 
books.'listed in the bibliography do not include the title of any studies of 

, rmjal black churches and^deed does not include any ifeference to^the Maj» 
and Nicholson classici;'i?n ^the fovu^ty p^us years sinct J «jEF Mays a.d 
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Nicholson study theix statement about the Negro xniral church has no doubt' 

i> proven to be true, "But life xn the rural South has been coraplet;el^s|wol3ir 

tionized within the last eighteen years, and social and economic changes have 

• profoundly affected the Negro rural church, A gooci many of the. churches , once 

flourishing, are no longer needed and are economically unable to exist except 

at a poor dying rate. The need for f^er .churches and better ones is just as 

imperative, jxjssibly more so, for the rural areas as it i^ for urban centew,^ 

If these ch\ir?Sies do not consolidate^ a large number of thera^wiU die of 

natural causes," (fiMte:, 1933:276) i. ' ' 

In most moral areas the population loss from the farm and the non-fariS^ 

areas in the last thre^ decades has left church and school buildings 

empty simply becaiise there are fewer families and children and aX^ fewer 

pockefbooks to finance programs and^aclje^. The churches havfe Attempted to 

resix>nd hy joiixing together in the largsew parifih or y<^ed-.f ellowship. Several 

years ago in an editorial the Dej^ Moines Sunday Register (6-6-71:23) mentioned 

S}xch arrangements among seven Roman Catholic, parishes, in f oxir. southern Iowa 

counties; ^ong some Methodist, Baptist, Preslyterian, and- Church of Christ 

congregations in sofne oT thesie same counties; among seven Lutherafts^^ongregations 

in southern iowa y^d northern Missouri; among eight U&te<i\^thodist Clj\irehes 

in Clay County Jtnorthwest Iowa); arid among five United Methodist -Churches 'in 

/ M ., ^ ^. " ' 

Jefferson County (west central lowa)^ ' 'v, ft 

About 30Anonths later a \story about onfe of these team ministries Appeared 

; \ . * ■ ■ .* * 

ia the same fteper with the headline "Parish Discontent Over Pries.t Shai 

(Pes Moine s Register , February 10, 197^:2^). The seven member parish (jotihcil 

' at St. Beraard Catholic Church in Osceola had Tre^igned saying ' "you cap* t Vun 

" ' a parish with three chief s," Their tjhurch was sharing three priests with 

other Catholic parj^sheS in the four-couirty area of southern Iowa, ^ This disJ 

content, however, must not have changed the picture because the three member^ 

/ * • ■.' 12- ' ■ 
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Roman Cathqlio team along with the Ministexdal Association from Decatur, 

V • * ■ • 

Ringgold and Wayne CSounties, plus others sponsored a one day workshop in J'The 
Whole Coinnwnity - Its Futu^?" at the^ Clarke County Junior High Auditorium, 
06ceola, iJn April 21, 197^. In a personal letter to the author, dated July 

26, 197^. WthlrViul Connelly stated about 60 people had been present for 

\ . • 

^the meeting^ He enclosed a church bulletii>* for July 13-1^ and its heading 

was "Leon Re^ional^tholic Coraraunity," and listed three priests, Tlhe bulletin 

/included names and invents of the St. Bernard's Churcht Leon Paridht Eagleville* 

^ Davis City, and Osceola, ' ; ' . * ' 

^ Finally the current and chaj^ging significance of the ch\irch in the rural 

connminity and to the rt6al. family may be illustrated *by an examination , of the . 

histoiy of one jAiral Iowa family as written^ and f ir^t^ privately published 

ly^Carl Hamilton, at Ames, Iowa in 1973* He looked back over a centiuy of 

^bwa's rural history and told what happened to his family, his father, 

grandfather, and great 'grandfather, Joseph K, Hamilton, who Came to Iowa 

from the east^and died dn; 1911 ^t the age of In No Time At All 

.(Hamilton, 1973) used over 100 pages to present family histoiy under 79 

section headings • Some are: Country Schools 1900: Three^ Teachers a Year I ; 
f • ' ■ ' ■ ' * • • • - 

01" Pete and King: Two' Very Special Horses; Wher^ School Busses Used Real 

Horsepower; Going to the Sandhills for Feeder Cattle; arid Depression and' 

PojgecloSTH-e Leave Theif Marks, This niral family history, has no* section 

Pleading or mention of religion, churches or Sunday School, Jn the newspaper 

accoxmt of the funeral of great . grandfather Joseph it stfites he Was a member 

of the Methodist Church for 80 years, and grandfather R*A. funeral was in 

^t|5ie Methodist Chur<^h' in 1911 1 but no church is mentioned in the accoimt 

'of father B,A. Hamilton's death in 196?. 

While this rural^ family had in each genera^Jtion become less aware of the ' 
church, tlie rural church had nevertheless remained in the area, as part of the 



, community and neighborhood. The earliest county study (Landis, 1922) of 
Clay County, Iowa, reported 33 churches, an average of one for eaoh 508 
persons. From an early Sunday School Report of Van Buren County, Dreier 
(1963) found, ^ churches in 1933i an average of 274 people per church, and 
37 churches in 1963 for an average of 26i^ people peri church. • In the 50 r 
years between 1922 and 1972 the country church has not diedi it has 
changed, not unlike the family farm, and in'sorae tciwiiships has become 
few^r in numbers and larger in its' property holdings, while in other places 

. in rural America the rural church, like tlje rurif farmer, remains podr, ^ 
weak and leaderless. . " 
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